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As I was at liberty, I went towards the meet- 
ing, and, as it was not over, stepped within, that 
my aunt might know that my intention was re- 
solute. This seemed to be as a renewal of our 
acquaintance, for she soon returned her visits as 
usual, though not at the former unseasonable 
hours. 

I have many times seriously reflected how it 
was with me in these straits, and may acknow- 
ledge my composure of soul was owing to a divine 
power which stayed my mind on God, and kept 
down those passions of nature which otherwise 
might have exceeded their bounds. But, oh! 
the calmness and tranquillity that did in these 
times of trial possess my heart, whilst innocence 
prevailed over shame; and I found, by submission 
to these lessons of mortification, that I grew in 
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From this time I found my desires were 
strengthened, and the ambition of being an Is- 
raelite, run in the current of my exercise. But 
here I cannot but remark, how like a fool I ap- 
peared in my own eyes; for there seemed as great 
an alteration in me, as could possibly happen from 
such a change. I could not now be fluent in my 
compliments, and saw it best to keep out of the 
extravagancy of words, and such a latitude in dis- 
course as I formerly indulged myself in. So 
many cross words and knotty queries lay in the 
way of all I seemed to have to do, that nature 
was abashed almost beyond the hope of recovery. 
Yet I often contemplated the benefit that accrued 
to Zaccheus from that most heavenly call, Make 
haste and come down; and how willingly would 
I have made my situation similar to his, believ- 
ing there was something in that call, alluding to 
the glories of eternity; which now appeared in 
brighter lustre to my eye, than all the glittering 
objects of a transitory life. Surely the time 
would glide sweetly on in reciting those refresh- 
ing prospects which then attended my intervals 
of grief; but the sequel of my story calls on me 
to cross my inclination. 

It was about this time John Toft gave me an 
expectation of a visit; but that evening I was 
threatened with a disappointment ; for my aunt 
came in high displeasure, and by her upbraid- 
ings raised a crowd about the door, which was 
the occasion of his passing by. When she had 
wrought herself into a disposition to be more 


patience and resignation, in the desire after the} quiet, she shut the door and sat down. ! turned 
Lord’s favor, and the manifestation of his blessed | out of my mind the thoughts of her unkind be- 
will, who had wrought my heart into so good a/ haviour, yet could not help feeling regret at the 
degree of submission, that I was willing to under-! loss of the friend’s company, being desirous to 
go, or be termed any thing, rather than lose the| see him, as he had been instrumental for my 
enjoyment of that in which I had now got a small! good. Whilst I was musing on these things a 
possession. messenger came and told me, that although my 
It was about this time that I knew an extacy | aunt was there, if I thought it convenient, he 
of joy at the freely giving up my name to that| would come to see me. I hesitated a little, to 
which I once thought the most despicable. There prove what would be best. I knew my aunt’s 
came a London haberdasher to my shop, with | weakness, that she would not spare me, or mind, 
whom I dealt in my way of business; he ap-|in her passion, what she expressed; yet hoped, 
proached me in his accustemary manner, and I,|as it was his desire to come, he would excuse 
not answering his compliments as usual, he looked | what might fall upon himself, and see through 
full at me, and said, “Are you a Quaker?” My| the falsities she might cast on me. 
soul was struck by this home question; I so-| In this conclusion I desired his eompany, and 
lemnly answered, “ Yes;”’ and immediately a| my aunt being present, said she would stay to see 
spring of joy seized my heart, accompanied with | this friend. On his knocking I let him in with 
this desire, viz., Not only a Quaker, Lord, but a degree of fear, and watched to hear the saluta- 
grant me to be an Israelite indeed. ition she gave him, which was, “Thou deeeiver, 
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thou antichrist! thou hast seduced this silly 
wretch.” Had she known what my heart could 
have told her, she might have thought differently ; 
for, on the appearance of the friend, I was made 
very sensible of that power by which I had been 
drawn into the truth. 

He endeavored to show her the unreasonable- 
ness of her charge by assuring her he had never 
had any conversation with me, nor had visited 
me before. She answered, “If thou hast not, 
thy brethren have ;” and was running on with 
violence against the Quakers ; he still tried to 
engage her attention, by reminding her that his 
mother and she used, as neighbors, to be ac- 
quainted. She signified that was true, and if 
ever there was a good Quaker’ in the world, his 
mother was one. 

She kept walking between the shop and the 
closet, laying many heavy things to my charge, 
which I had learned with silence to bear, till she 
touched my modesty, and told the friend the free- 
dom which, she said, I gave to young men. Then I 
desired her to keep to the truth; and she said, “ If 
I spoke another word she would knock my head 
to the wall; which, I well knew, a word or two 
more would have aggravated her to have done. 
Upon his asking how long I had been so bad, she 
said, ever since I had been deluded; for I was 
well enough before I was bewitched. 

Thus she went on as long, I believe, as she 
had power; for going out she said, “I will go, 
but I will come again :” but she came no more till 
next day, when she laid on me with blows, say- 
ing that I sent for the friend on purpose to vex 
her. She showed so much of her passion as to 
make the friend signify to me, that he could think 
no other than that she was out of her senses; and 
that he could not sce, if I had not truth for my 
foundation, how it was possible for me to stand. 
I told him that [ had no other view of coming 
amongst Friends, than to procure the truth and 
peace of God unto my soul; and that I had still 
hopes I should be preserved. I remember, he 
observed to me, the emptiness of a barren pro- 
fession, and advised 1). to wait on God in the se- 
cret of my heart, to rely on his wisdom, and to 
trust in his power, signifying a desire that I might 
‘be preserved; and adding, he had come to see 
me sooner, but found himself engaged to take 
the apostle’s advice, “to lay hands suddenly on 
no one;”’ and after kindly inviting me to his house, 
took leave. This visit I returned in about a 
month. 

When he was gone I considered what had 
passed, and was thankful to the Great Disposer 
of all things. I thought there was something 
extraordinary in my aunt’s leaving us, for she 
had never left me with any person before, and 
was glad I had an opportunity of gaining such 
instruction, the like of which I never had before 
received in conversation ; nor could I less admire 
the friend’s prudent care, in observing the apos- 


tle’s advice, which I had before time thought 
alluded only to the laying on of the bishop’s 
hands at the time of the young student’s admis. 
sion into holy orders, and the confirmation of the 
youth; but now I knew by experience, that for 
want of prudence in particulars, I had been a suf- 
ferer; and, as an instance, shall mention one of 
the most uneasy meetings I ever was at, which 
was occasioned by a friend’s overcare, who had 
often pressed me to come up higher in the meet: 
ing than where I frequently sat. I signified to 
that friend, that the highest place in the meeting 
would be as little regarded by my aunt as the 
lowest, should she be inclined to make a disturbance 
there; yet, by frequent importunity, being will- 
ing to show some respect to my friend’s advice, I 
was prevailed with to advance a form or two; 
but when the friend came ard saw I had not 
thoroughly taken her advice, she plucked me by 
the arm; and although I signified my desire of 
sitting still, as far as civility would bear, yet she 
compelled me to rise; and notwithstanding I 
showed a desire of turning in at the next, and the 
next seat I came to, yet she would not let me 
rest till she had placed me by herself. Then, oh! 
the hurries that my mind was in! for surely had 
my aunt herself been there, she could not have 
confused my thoughts half so much; for though 
at this time, when at meeting, I had a desire to 
draw nigh to friends in spirit, yet it went much 
against my inclination to sit so near the place 
which my aunt used to tell me must be my seat; 
saying, all proselytes must be made preachers, 
and tell to the brethien the abominations of the 
wicked. Often would she tease me with such 
things, wel) knowing I had in my nature a great 
aversion to women’s preaching. 

Here I sat in a restless condition, several times 
purposing to go out; yet the kindness I had for 
my friend prevailed on me to stay. Glad, how- 
ever was I when the meeting broke up; and 
when it was over the friend gave me her hand, 
which I answered with my own, in token of my 
forgiving her too forward though loving fault; 
yet not without telling her, when at home, the 

trouble she had given me, and desiring her never 
to use me so hardly again. 

Shall I here say that good came out of evil? 
no, sure; but sweet came out of bitter; for by 
my friend’s freedom of giving me her hand, seve- 
ral that were in the meeting did the same; and 
though this did not prove a time of confirmation 
to my faith, but rather otherwise, yet it seemed 
like a sign of union, no one having done so be- 
fore, and was pleasant. 

But I lost for a time the deep impression which 
the friend’s apprehension of my aunt’s being dis- 
tracted, had made on my mind; but thought, 
afterwards, if from the little he saw he could not 
but entertain apprehensions of that kind, what 
had I to fear, who had scen her so many times 
great deal worse; yet what could 1 do, or what 
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was there to be done? I could not renounce my 
salvation in order to appease my aunt. These 
reflections caused distress in my countenance, 
which occasioned my aunt to say, she read the 
very Quaker in my fece. 

It seemed hardly possible I could ever know 
any sorrow like I then felt, and my aunt, cither 
by information or her own observation, became 
acquainted with it, and, by many frantic ges- 
tures, wrought in me a belief that she was really 
as Limagined. My soul now fled to the Almighty 
for refuge, and I sat before her a witness of her 
frenzied behaviour with more solidity and com- 
posure than she expected. At last she came up 
to me, and said, 1 am mad! thou—thou hast 
driven me mad! and lam mad! I was surprised 
to hear her say so, and thought there was some 
hopes for me, as she had yet so much reason left 
as to tell me of the thing she knew I was so 
afraid of. 

Upon my showing so much indifference about 
it, she dropped that scheme, and in a little time 
after, as one fainting in her hopes of victory, de- 
clined interrupting me in the street; yet, being 
willing to obstruct my desire of going to meet- 
ing, she would come to my room before the hour 
appointed, telling me we would have a silent meet- 
ing. I would gladly have had her kept to it, but 
it seemed an impossibility on her part. 

When I saw it was her intention by this means 
to keep me at home, in order to prevent it, I set 
out so much the sooner; and she, on the other 
hand, came earlier still, till she saw, without she 
rose sooner in the morning, my resolution would 
outgo her. 

Many were the paces which I was forced to 
take in the fields on this account; but I may say 
my labor was not in vain, for my aunt then left 
me to my liberty, and many precious meetings 
Tenjoyed. As I had nothing of tradition when 
there to trust to, my earnest desire was to seek 
the Lord, and he was found of my soul, to my 
inexpressible consolation. 

In respect to silent meetings, my spiritual ex- 
ercises at home bad taught me how to improve 
by them. My heart inclined rather to sit in fear 
and reverence, and to watch against the tumult 
of unnecessary thoughts, than to be busy, as for- 
merly, in the florid appearances of lip-worship. 
But yet I would not have it supposed, that I knew 
no difficulty in my exercises; for surely I often 
felt the throng of natural cogitations to press so 
hard upon me, that I have found cause to implore 
the divine aid, often breathing forth this ejacu- 
lation—Lord, if thou keep not the city, the 
watchmen waketh but in vain! But though I 
was freed from my aunt’s molestations, I found 
it was only as the changing of a scene, and that 
the subtilty of the serpent was now more danger- 
= to me than it had been in the form of the 
ion. 


My freedom of attending meeting, which I had 
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hitherto been much restrained from, and the 
Lord’s mercifully subduing those spirits which 
were a hindrance to me, in the way of my soul’s 
serenity, I could not but gratefully acknowledge, 
with desires that I might answer the obligation. 
But I was yet inexperienced in the craft of the 
enemy and deceiver of men, and needed the as- 
sistance of some prudent confidant, whose coun- 
sel might have set right bounds to my zeal. 

This subtile one, taking the advantage of my 
earnestness, cunningly twined a thread of his own 
into that work which I was endeavoring to ren- 
der acceptable to my God, I had, till this time 
been taken up in seeking after an increase and 
establishment in the knowledge of the truth, and 
in keeping up a strict circumspection in my be- 
haviour, that thereby I might not give my rela- 
tions and acquaintances just occasion of trouble, 
or a pretence for villifying the way of truth. 

I had not as yet made any great observations 
on dress, but thought to make a stand, and judge 
what was best to be done ; and, douktless, so far I 
was in thé right, whilst I made some alterations. 

But now I found the prowling adversary what 
he ever was, a malicious, deceitful, twining ser- 
pent, who, if he can but get in his head at the 
least place of our inadvertency, will soon draw in 
his body, under an appearance of sanctity, to ef- 
fect, if possible, the utter destruction of the soul. 
He saw that his aim of drawing me into any gross, 
obvious evil was defeated ; and as I had seen less 
of his stratagems in the angelical form, he now 
insinuated himself into my desires of being zeal- 
ous for the honor of God, and elevated me above 
my proper height, so that I fell to judging, cut- 
ting, and trimming off every superfluous scrap 
from my dress; and, not content with this, [ 
went from my apparel to my shop. 

In less than one week I made several sacrifices 
of value; and so hurried was I in this blind zeal, 
that I seemed impatient for more fuel. And 
having gone through, as I thought, at home, I 
next let out the busy eye on others. There were 
but few who could escape my judgment, forget- 
ting that tender advice, Luke vi. 37, “Judge 
not, and ye shall not be judged; condemn not, 
and ye shall not be condemned.” I noticed each 
point of behaviour and apparel; till, so great a 
critic was I got, that I seemed all speculation on 
the more minute things, and neglecting the 
weightier matters, as faith, mercy, and the love 
of God; which, surely, I ought to have regarded, 
though not to have left the other wholly undone. 

To what extravagancy I had gone in this line 
the most penetrating eye best saw, and was 
pleased to look in compassion on the mistake of 
my intentions, and most graciously to illuminate 
my understanding, giving me plainly to sce I was 
quite out of that charity without which, the apos- 
tle says, all our works profit nothing. 

So tenaciously did I adhere to this thing, that 
I saw not the deceiver, till I discovered such pas- 
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sions predominant in me as I had never observed 
before. My temper became uncharitable and 
unmerciful, looking with an evil eye on the in- 
nocent, and being incapable of either pleasing 
myself, or being pleased with others. But ac- 
cording to the greatness of my error herein, 80 
was my abasement, when I was brought down so 
low as to be capable of hearing the small voice of 
Wisdom, saying, Who hath required this at thy 
hand ? 

Now was I filled with shame ; the serpent had 
beguile. me, and by his cunning he had given 
me more uneasiness than by all his roaring. 
acknowledged my fault, begged forgiveness and 
futur¢ protection of the Almighty, who, in his 
great condescension, made up the breach and re- 
stored the path to walk in. Yet had I given the 
vaunting one room to sport with my indiscretion, 
and he would often bring the loss I had sustained 
by his poisonous insinuations into my thoughts, 
even when no more of the remembrance remained 
than was necessary to guard me against the same 
devices in future. 

This exercise was scarcely abated, befor an- 
other trial occurred. 


(To be continued.) . 


CLARK’S NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO 
THE INDIANS IN 1797. 


Continued from page 740. 


JOSEPH 


17th. 
kindness, particularly Joseph Delaplaine, who 
accompanied us to the vessel, and gave each of 
the girls a piece of silver. 
Brunswick at 7 o’clock in the evening. Here 
we met with a certain great man from Poland 
who had never seen an Indian, and was desirous 
of being introduced to the girls, they being in a 
private room at supper. 


were sitting, said—“ they are almost civilized al- 
ready.”’ [informed him that the father of one of 
them would not drink wine. The same evening, 
the Polish General and his company came into 
the room where my companion and I were sitting. 
In the course of conversation, the word thou being 
used attracted the attention of a young man who 
remarked in French to the General that we (the 
Quakers) had a very uncouth way of speaking 
thou. I suppose he apprehended we should not 
understand what he said in that language. How- 
ever, I informed him it was the language of the 
Almighty to the first man Adam, and bid him 
not to reflect upon people for using the language 
the Lord had taughtthem. He looked confused, 
and the Polander who understood English, ap- 
peared to favor the observation. 

18th. Set off before day, and reached Prinee- 
tcn at bieakfast time. Through the continuance 
of Divine favor, the family of Indians continue 


I 


| 


Friends of New York manifested much | 
We arrived safely at | 
When he beheld their | 


orderly deportment, he seemed much surprised | 
and after walking round the table where they | 
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well. We arrived safely at Bristol where we 
parted. It was concluded the girls should re- 
main with my companion, till I could return 
from Philadelphia. Accordingly I took passage 
in the stage, and reached home about 9 o'clock 
in the evening, and through the favor of a kind 
Providence found my family well, and we mu- 
tually rejoiced to see each other. 

19th. A few friends were called together, in 
order to be informed of my proceedings and con- 
sult as to our future course. They expressed 
satisfaction at my communication, and concluded 
I should return the next day to Henry Simmons’, 
and bring the Indian girls to the city. 


| 20th. Rode to Bristol where the girls remain- 


ed at the house of my companion, Henry Sim- 
mons. Being equipped, we again set out, and 
| reached my house about sunset, where they con- 
| tinued three days, during which time, they con- 
ducted in an orderly manner, and occasionally 
read the Scriptures, Many friends called to see 
them, and gave them a number of small presents 
—and the next concern was to find suitable 
places for them. On firstday, they were all taken 
to meeting and behaved in a becoming manner, 
and ia the course of a short time, we had them 
stationed at the respective Friends’ houses in the 
country :—namely, two with Nathan Cope and 
Son, another with a woman Friend who had a con- 
cern to take charge of one of the Indians, one 
with the family of William Jackson, and the 
other with the family of Isaac Jackson. On 
my taking leave of them, they wept considerably. 
When I reflect upon the confidence their parents 
placed in me I feel much tenderness towards them, 
and through adorable Mercy, I have been pre- 
served throughout this journey ; may the Phy- 
sician of value have the praise. 

Letter addressed to some women Friends by 
the Indian mothers :— 

Dear Sisters,—On the arrival of our Friends 
Joseph Clark and Henry Simmons, we unex- 
pectedly learned that you had agrecd to take 
some of our daughters, and that your brethren 
encouraged you in it. 

Sisters,—We believe it was the Good Spirit 
that put it into your hearts to shew this great 
favor tous. We therefore heartily accept your 
proposals, and willingly send our daughters unto 
you, commending them at the same time into the 
hands of a kind Providence and to your kind 
guardianship. We hope by the blessing of the 
Good Spirit, they may be profitable to us. You 
may teach them as you shall judge proper. 

Sisters,-—We have long wished that some of 
our children should be thus taught, but poverty 
has prevented us not giving them that oppor- 
tunity. 

Sisters,—Now we conclude with sincere thanks 
for the kindnesses you sent to us as a token of 
your love. We hope by the help of the Good 
| Spirit, we shall ever be able to maintain our 
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friendship with you. This is from your poor 
sisters in the wilderness. Farewell, 


Eve KNUHKANNMUU, 
Lypra HENpRICK, 
EvIzaBETH JosEY, 
Cato. NANKOWWES-QCH. 
To Hannah West, Sarah Newlin, Rachel Hunt, 
Rachel Valentine, Mary Harper. 
a Co., New Stockbridge, 11th mo. 8th, 
1797. 
Letters of similar import were written about 
the same time to John Parrish and John Elliott 


of Philadelphia, and to some female friends of 
New York. 


(To be continued.) 


For Friend’ Intelligencer. 
FAMILIAR DIALOGUES ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
NO. IV. 


A supposed Conversation between a Sceptic, a 
Clergyman, and a Friend. 
Scepticus.—My mind is disturbed with doubts 
concerning some parts of the Scriptures, and 
more especially the historical parts of the Old 
Testament. If they will bear the construction 
put upon them by some theologians, I fear they 
are doing more harm than good to mankind. 
Clericus.—There is great danger in giving | 
way to such scepticism. If we do not believe 


what is clearly taught in the volume of inspira- 
tion we are liable to be swallowed up in the 


gulf of infidelity and involved in eternal ruin. 

Scepticus.—I am not to be frightened into a 
profession of belief by such assertions. The day 
is past when men of inquiring minds could be 
hood-winked and conducted in paths that they 
know not, in order to support a system of reli- 
gion whose existence depended on popular cre- 
dulity. 

Clericus.—I have no idea of coercing the con- 
sciences of men in order to bring them into my 
belief. I entirely disapproved of the system 
pursued in some Catholic countries, when the 
stake, the gibbet and the rack have been relied 
on to enforce a profession of orthodoxy and to 
suppress the spirit of inquiry. 

Scepticus.—But how much better is the plan 
of coercion pursued in this Protestant country, 
where the powerful influence of public opinion is 
used as an instrument of torture, and the man 
who rejects some of the popular dogmas is de- 
nounced as a heretic, and pointed at as an object 
of detestation. 

Clericus.—I donot approve of personal abuse 
or denunciation, but believing, as I do, that the 
truths contained in the Bible are essential to sal- 
vation, I cannot do otherwise than stamp with 
expressions of disapprobation any attempt to in- 
validate the authority of the Holy Scriptures. 

Scepticus.—The very term holy, applied to 
the Scriptures, appears to me to savour of super- 
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stition. There is nothing on earth that deserves 
this epithet, unless it be the human mind itself 
when freed from error, and devoted to the great 
interests of humanity. There is quite as much 
danger of idolizing an old book covered with the 
venerable dust of antiquity, as there is of falling 
into the opposite extreme. 

Amicus.—I have never been uneasy with the 
term holy when applied to the Scriptures. I 
consider it equivalent to sacred, and the Bible is 
a book which treats chiefly of sacred things, or 
things pertaining to religton. The term holy 
was applied by the Jews to every thing that per- 
tained to the offices of religion, for instance, the 
holy vessels used in the temple, the holy vest- 
ments worn by the priests, and the holy days 
appropriated to prayer and praise. In this sense 
the writings or scriptures called Holy were those 
which related to religion, as contra-distinguished 
from other writings on temporal concerns. 

Scepticus.—But what evidence have we that 
those books were really written by the authors 
to whom some of them are attributed, or that 
others of them to which no authors are assigned 
were written by Divine authority. Do not the 
Mahommedans claim equal authority for the 
Koran, the Hindoos for the Vedas, and the 
Mormons for their sacred book ? 

Clericus.—I have never permitted a doubt to 
enter my mind concerning the authenticity of 
the Bible. It has been the source of so much 
consolation to millions of pious Christians, it 
has had so great an influence in civilizing and 
enlightening the world, and it has received the 
sanction of so many learned men in different 
ages and countries, that I cannot for a moment 
suppose it to be a fabrication ; but I feel assured 
that holy men of old wrote it as they were moved 
by Divine inspiration, and therefore no part of 
it is to be rejected. 

Scepticus.—This is the way you Bible-Chris- 
tians generally reason. You believe tlie book 
authentic because your fathers believed it, and 
when we ask for evidence you tefer us to certain 
learned men, on whose authority we must rely ; 
but the day is passed when men could be satis- 
fied to rest their belief on authority ; we want to 
see the evidence with our own eyes. Do not the 
same biblical critics admit that there are some 
thousands of different readings in the old manu- 
scripts? Do they not differ among themselves 
concerning the translation of many passages? 
Do not some of them reject whole books that 
are received by others? The Apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament are considered canonical 
by the Catholics, but not by the Protestants, 
while both concur in rejecting the Apocryphal 
New Testament. How are we to decide which 
are of Divine authority? Must we place cur 
reliance upon the decrees of councils, for whose 
opinions on other questions we have no respect ¢ 


, For my part, I am willing to receive truth where- 
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ever I can find it. I care not whether a doctrine 
came from the sayings of Socrates, the precepts 
of Confucius, or the sermon on the mount ; if it 
is sanctioned by my own conscience, if it incul- 
cates the principles of justice, mercy and uni- 
versal benevolence ; I ask not whether it accords 
with the Bible or not, for 1 know it to be true. 
Amicus.—The precepts of Christianity are 
true, not merely because they are found in the 
New Testament, but they were written there be- 
cause they were true, and must always remain 
so. Itis a remarkable fact, that in the present 
age many of those persons who make the high- 
est profession of being devoted to the interests 
of humanity, should be the most ready to call in 
question the authenticity of the Scriptures, and 
thus impair our reverence for the divine autho- 
rity. This probably arises in part from the ex- 
travagant claims sometimes advanced by the 
culogists of the Bible, and the sad perversions 
of Scripture texts by which certain theological 
writers have attempted to justify war, slavery 
and priestcraft, those giant evils by which hu- 
manity -is oppressed and degraded. We should 


remember that the abuse of a good thing does 
not justify us in rejecting it altogether, and the 
advocates of human freedom and universal bene- 
volence should always bear in mind, that we are 
indebted to Christianity for all the progress that 
these noble principles have made in the world 
If Jesus Christ had not came and preached 


and suffered, if the scriptures had not been writ- 
ten and preserved, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that we should now be involved in the 
darkness that surrounded our pagan ancestors. 
Even with the light that now prevails, if the 
scriptures could be blotted out and forgotten, the 
noble principles which they inculcated would 
lose part of their influence on mankind, and the 
church, for want of that support which it derives 
from the sacred records, would probably degene- 
rate and become a prey to superstition or fanati- 
cism. 

Clericus.—The objection stated to the canon 
of scripture is chiefly applicable to the Apocry- 
pha, which being of doubtful authority does not 
invalidate the rest ; and as to the numerous read- 
ings or variations in the ancient manuscripts, 
it is well known that they are nearly all unim- 
portant, many of them being only in the punc- 
tuation. We are asked what evidence we have 
for believing that the scriptures were written by 
the authors to whom they are attributed. 1 
answer that we have the best evidence of which 
the subject is susceptible, and far better than we 
have for believing that any of the other works 
of antiquity were written by the authors whose 
names they bear. Let me ask what evidence 
we have that Plutarch’s Lives or Virgil’s Poems 
were written by those authors ? 

Scepticus.—We have the evidence of contem- 
porary writers, which is further corroborated by 
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the well known fact that those celebrated works 
have, in each succeeding age, been attributed to 
those authors, 

Clericus.—We have the same kind of evidence, 
and a much greater amount of it, for the authen- 
ticity of many of the books in the old and new 
testament. We cannot, indeed, say that the 
books of Moses are corroborated by contempo- 
rary writers, because they are of greater anti- 
quity than any other works now extant; but they 
are fully corroborated by the fact that the insti- 
tutions of Moses, described in those books, are 
still observed among the Jews, and there is no 
other rational way of accounting for the peculi- 
arities of that remarkable people than by refe- 
rence to their law and the writings of their pro- 
phets. 

No one pretends to doubt that the manners of 
the Lacedaemonians were moulded by the laws 
of Lycurgus, although they have long since 
ceased to operate; how then can we doubt that 
the laws of Moses, which are still operative 
among the Jews, and which have been com- 
mented on by so many writers, sacred and pro- 
fane, for thousands of years past, are the genuine 
productions of that great prophet and leader of 
Israel, who established various rites and cere- 
monies commemorative of the wonderful events 
in which he was engaged. The Passover is still 
kept by the Jews to commemorate their miracu- 
lous deliverance from Egyptian bondage, which 
took place three thousand three hundred years 
ago, and we have sufficient evidence to prove 
that it has been kept in every intermediate age 
substantially as it is now. Could such a cere- 
mony have been imposed by Moses on men of 
his own times if they had not witnessed the fact 
to which it refers, or could it have been insti- 
tuted in any subsequent age without the fraud 
being detected ? 

Let us suppose that the declaration of Ameri- 
can independence shall be celebrated as it now is 
for three thousand years to come, and that the 
history of all that period shall continually refer 
to it; would it not be absurd for persons who 
may be living at the end of that time to assert 
that the American Revolution never occurred? 
I maintain that the genuineness of the Mosaic 
writings is substantiated by evidence that cannot 
be controverted, unless we abandon every prin- 
ciple of rational induction. 

Amtcus.—I fully concur in those sentiments, 
and I will add, that the writings of the Hebrew 
nrophets are among the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of any age. Their predictions have 
been so accurately fulfilled, by the captivity and 
return of the Jews, the conquests of the Assyri- 
ans, Persians, Greeks and Komans, the destrue- 
tion and perpetual desolation of Babylon, Petra 
and Tyre; the coming of Jesus Christ and the 
extension of his spiritual kingdom, and finally, 
by the dispersion and present condition of the 
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Jews, that no other external proof can be re- 
quired of their divine origin. Yet, I rely still 
more upon the internal evidences which I find 
in my own experience corroborating the truths 
recorded in the Scriptures. 

We find in the sacred volume instruction 
adapted to every condition of life, and to every 
stage of religious progress, to warn us in pros- 
perity, to comfort us in adversity, and to direct 
us to Jesus Christ, in whom we may have life, 
if we abide in him and he in us. 

{To be continued.] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CORAL REEFS. 
In the providence of an all-wise Creator, means 


apparently insignificant, in themselves, are often 
made use of to accomplish the most important 


ends, and in reflecting upon the great changes | 


which the science of geology proves our planet 
to have undergone, in the earlier periods of its 
history, we are apt to think that it must have 
presented a scene of perpetual convulsion by 
earthquakes and floods, and it is not improbable 
that it may have been more so than at present. 
But if we will look around us we shall find that 
great changes are still taking place upon the 
surface of the earth. 

There is at this time a little animal at work 
which, considered individually, is one of the 
weakest of God’s creatures, yet—in large num- 
bers it is erecting the most stupendous monu- 
ments to the wisdom and goodness of its Creator. 
_ The coral insect, the animal above alluded to, 
inhabits the seas of the warmer climates of the 
earth, and forms a member of the genus of ani- 
mals denominated polypi. It has the power of 
secreting calcareous matter, with which it forms 
for itself a shell or covering, and it is this that 
forms the coral rocks. As the animal increases, 
each one makes its own house or shell, and these 
all being cemented together, they form a mass of 
matter which in course of time reaches the sur- 
face of the water, and here the work ceases. 
Death first commences at the base or centre of 
the column, after which it is pierced by innume- 
rable boring animals, like so many augurs. Thus 
weakened at the base, masses which before with- 
stood the force of the most violent tempests snap 
off and falt to the bottom. The action of waves 
in time of storms throws these fragments upon 
the surface of the reef, which affording protec- 
tion to sand and other loose material, it rises in 
height with every succeeding storm. Those tre- 
mendous hurricanes, which sometimes sweep over 
the torrid zone, spreading devastation before 
them, also assist in accumulating loose materials 
upon the reef, so that the seeds of vegetables 


which have been borne thither by winds or drop- | 
ped by birds vegetate, and the reef begins to. 


present the appearance of an island. 


- 
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| In this manner many of those beautiful islands 
have been formed, which stud the Pacific ocean, 
like oases in the desert. 

Prof. Agassiz, in a late report to the superin- 
tendent of the coast survey, says there is ample 
evidence that the peninsula of Florida, south of 
28 deg. north latitude, and the islands adjoining, 
are the work of these insects, assisted by the 
action of storms and hurricanes. 

There is a coral reef on the coast uf Australia 
fifteen hundred miles in length. Many other 
instances might be adduced in proof of the mag- 
nitude of the works erected by this apparently 
insignificant little creature. 

In many cases, the islands thus formed are 
higher above the water, than the causes above 
alluded to would be sufficient to raise them. In 
such instances the upheaval of the ground upon 
which the reef rests, by subterranean forces, has 
lifted the whole structure far above the surface 
of the surrounding ocean. 

Although the coral reefe may wreck a few ves- 
sels and thus cause destruction of life and pro- 
perty, yet the reflecting mind will eee in them 
the evidence of an all-wise and merciful God. 
He is no doubt making use of the coral insect in 
the preparation of abodes for sentient beings in 
ages to come. Although to short-sighted man, 
it may look like a slow process, we must remem- 
ber'that to Him a thousand years are as but one 
day. 

lst mo. 1854. 


THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


What a book it is—that of the Proverbs? 
Forget that we were ever obliged to repeat them 
mechanically in our childhood, read them as they 
stand in all their breadth and richness of their 
meaning, with our better experience of life, and 
nothing short of utter astonishment and admira- 
tion will be our feeling. Such gems of wisdom 
in such golden settings, from one who lived and 

' died before the name of wisdom was known among 
the nations from whom the world’s sages have 
since sprung! What shrewd perception of hu- 
man character under all conditions and moods— 

what comprehensive exhibitions of life in its whole 

' compass, and of Divine Providence in its moral 
aims and sure rewards and punishments—what 
counsels to frugality, industry, moderation, pru- 
dence, benevolence, neace! What varied illus- 
trations from man and beast, nature and art! 
How terse and polished the style! How con- 
densed the thought! To think of reading the 
little book through in a day would be folly, 
although its lines may be run over in an hour. 

Each line is a sermon, and gives food for new 

reflection every time we recur toit.—Lev. Samuel 
Osyood’s “ God with Men.” 


If thou rise with an appetite, thou art sure 
‘never to sit down without one. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 18, 1854. 


qe ————————— 

pax-We send this wuailies: of Friend’s Intel- 
ligencer, as a specimen of the work, to many who 
are not now subscribers, in hopes they may be- 
come so, and thereby extend its usefulness and 
promote the cause of Truth. 

Our country, in this day, is so flooded with 
publications of a light and pernicious character, 
that something of this kind is needed, and may 
be a profitable and welcome weekly visitor to the 
fireside and families of Friends, and we shall 
continue our endeavors to make it se. 

These considerations have made us willing to 
continue the work, and as the 11th volume will 
commence on the 25th of the 3d or Ist of 4th 
month next, it is a desirable time to have sub- 
scriptions commence, and we would respectfully 
solicit the aid of those into whose hands this 
may come, to use their influence in procuring 
subscribers and forwarding to the publisher. 
For the terms we refer to the head of the 
paper. If subscriptions are commenced at once, 
the balance of this volume will be sent, free of 
charge from us. 





The remarks of our correspondent on Resto- 
rative Influences, appear to be particularly di- 
rected against that spirit which would use the 
discipline of our Society as a sword to cut off, 
rather than as a means of restoration. 

Painful evidence has been furnished, particu- 
larly in our modern history, of the prevalence of 
that spirit which, under a mistaken zeal for the 
support of sound principles, has produced strife 
and division; and thus a code of laws which, 
when exercised in the spirit of restoring love, is 
eminently useful, has proved, in some instances, 
an engine of oppression. 

It is profitable to recur to our past history, 
that those who are entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of exercising the discipline, may avoid the 
errors which have been committed. 

We believe our correspondent is correct in as- 
serting, that disownments were comparatively 
rare in the early days of our Society, and that 
this did not imply a deficiency of Christian labor. 

The zeal which actuated our predecessors in 
the maintenance of the Christian testimonies they 
were called upon to maintain, caused them to 


exercise a vigilant care over each other, and 
when evidences of slackness or indifference were 
furnished on the part of any, they were timely 
labored with in the spirit of the gospel, and thus 
restored again with a renewal of strength. 

But how is the case now? Has not the love 
of the world and other hindering things blinded 
the eyes of too many among us, so that we have 
become cold or indifferent to the best welfare of 
each other? Instead of pleading with a brother 
who we fear is departing from the “ right way of 
the Lord,” do we not allow him to pursue his 
own course, without exerting that influence which 
our Christian profession requires? 

Thus, the means which might have been ef- 
fectual for his restoration are neglected, he loses 
by little and little, and perhaps comes under the 
action of our discipline. 

Often such a one becomes soured, and is dis- 
owned, and thus the benefits which a right of 
membership confers are lost. 

The want of faithfulness on the part of con- 
cerned members introduce weukness into Society, 
and when disciplinary proceedings are instituted, 
there is a danger of forming a judgment by the 
letter which kills, instead of by the spirit which 
giveth life. Had the labors of our Monthly Meet- 
ings with offenders been always conducted in the 
“spirit of meckness” and with that patience be- 
coming our profession, it cannot be doubted that 
many more of this class would have been restored 
to usefulness in the Society. 

Our correspodent does not allude to those cases 
where the offender cannot be reached by the 
Christian labor of his friends, and where the 
cause of truth requires he should be separated 
from religious fellowship. Even under these 
circumstances the spirit of our discipline enjoins 
that the way should be kept open to invite a re- 
turn into the bosom of Society, whenever he is 
prepared to unite in the support of its testimonies. 





Wm. Penn’s “No Cross, No Crown,” pub- 
lished by the Meeting for Sufferings of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, is now ready for deli- 
very to the subscribers, and for sale to such as 
may wish to have this valuable work. 


In the 34th No. of this journal a notice of the 
work was given, and also the proposals for publi- 
eation. On application to either of the Friends 
there named, or to the publisher of this paper, 
it can be had. 
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LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XXXII. 
(To a connexion who was far advanced in years) 
Baltimore, 10th mo. 11th, 1832. 


My DEAR Cousin,—The anticipation of spend- 
ing a few quiet, pleasant hours with thee, was 
the leading motive of my late visit to the Mills; 
disappointed in this, I had another source whence 
I drew satisfaction, which was in seeing so many 
of the dear young people at your meeting. For 
this class of society I often feel deeply interested, 
and when I find them pursuing with earnestness 
the gewgaws of life, regardless of the Hand that 
strews blessings around them, it spreads a de- 
pressing influence over my mind, well knowing | 
they are accumulating fuel for that fire, which | 
if ever they become purified from the dregs of | 
earth, and prepared for inmates of that kingdom | 
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Baltimore, Summer, 1834. 

My pear Covusin,—I have long been cherish- 
ing the hope that I should be ee to spend 
a few retired days with thee, but every week has 
brought with it some cause of sufficient force to 
detain me from thee ; and now, having a prospect 
of seeing Avondale next week, in company with 
thy uncle, who is not willing to leave me, I have 
no alternative but through my pen to convey my 
sympathy and affection for thee. Thou hast had 
another trial administered to thee, my dear 
friend ; but sweet is the assurance that the gentle 
spirit of thy dear sister, té whom thou wert 
bound in life, has cast off the weary burden to 
enter into joys unspeakable and full of glory ; 
for her change no tear could rise ; but for those 
left yet longer to contend with the rough billows 
of time, a sigh arose, a wish ascended, that they 





whereinto no defilement can enter, must burn as | 
an oven, till all that is consumable has yielded | 
its effective operation. 

When I look at the few who are following the 
footsteps ef our early faithful testimony bearers, | 
who suffered long and sore for the privilege of | 
assembling to worship Him to whom the homage | 
of the whole heart is due, and hear the compli- | 
mentary titles that are given to each other (more | 
oft and more emphatically used by those un- | 
trained to it by parental example), 1 think of the 
stripes, the dungeons, the death of many of our | 
predecessors in religious profession, and query | 
could they have thus endured for the sake of esta- 
blishing cunningly devised fables. ‘The respond | 
has always been, not so, but diving and eternal | 
substance was their aim and their triumphant, 
song. 

I wish thee to remember me particularly to | 
G , and tell him I feel a lively interest in | 


may so walk their course through life as to quit 
its chequered scenes with equal Se 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RESTORATIVE INFLUENCES. 

The proper treatment of offenders, for their 
restoration, is among the most important duties 
that pertain to our religious society. Upon the 
character of the measures pursued for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose, may be said to depend 
our welfare as a people. These remarks are more 
especially in reference to those offences, which 
consist in, or are connected with insubordination ; 
arising from a supposed infringement of rights, 
or some other alleged grievances, inflicted by 
the controlling portion of the body. 

The history of our religious society, shows 
many occurrences of this kind, beginning shortly 
after its rise, and extending to the present time ; 


his welfare, and want him to partake more fully and comprising within their area both this coun- 
than he has yet done of that pure enjoyment |tryand England. Perhaps no religious body, 
which the world can never give; for what are | in proportion to its numbers, has suffered more 
all its fleeting and fading pleasures, compared | from intestinal struggles than our own. Our 
with an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and | peculiar religious constitution which permits 
which fadeth not away, which can only be pur- | every member to participate in its deliberations 
chased by a conformity to the cross of Christ, | gives to every individual an interest that is not 
and knowing his renovating power to create in | felt by the members of any other religious society ; 
us a clean heart, and to renew a right spirit | and when difficulties or differences arise, such in- 


within us, whereby we are set free from the law 
of sin and death. 

And for thee, my dear friend, I have craved, 
that in this day of discouragement that thy 
strength fail not, but that thy example of mode- 
ration which has been maintained thus far, may 
continue as a light to thy children and those 
around thee, till thy spirit, released from its 
tenement of clay, shall have entered its everlast- 
ing habitation in a brighter and better being 
than pertains to the children of probation. 

I have thus indulged myselft n the freedom 
of a warm and affectionate heart to express my 
feelings. A grateful tide of love flows from thy 
attached R. Mason. 


dividuals, contemplating the subject under various 
aspects, arrive at different conclusions, and a 
speedy and harmonious adjustment becomes of 
difficult accomplishment. 

In this condition of things, disownments have 
frequently been resorted to, to correct or extir- 
pate the alleged error, and in many instances this 
has increased and complicated the difficulty to a 
great extent. It has divided and subdivided us 
until we have been broken into a number of dis- 
tinct religious bodies, professing to be guided by 
the same holy, divine and unerring influence, and 
claiming the same endearing appellation, by 
which we were known, when we were a united, 

| harmonious and loving people. To my mind this 
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subject presents a claim for deep, solemn and 
prayerful attention. Never since we were a 
people have we stood before the world in such a 
a humiliating attitude. If we institute a minute 
inquiry, I think we shall find that disownments 
and proscriptions have been the remote or im- 
mediate causes of nearly all the divisions and se- 
cessions that now afflict the general body of 
Friends ; and that the aggrieved party in all the 
several sectjons of society insist that these pro- 
scriptions and disownments, were effected in vio- 
lation of the spirit of the discipliac, or without 
its requirements. 

The history of our society shows that the best 
are liable to be led into error. Wilkinson and 
Story, especially the latter, were eminent minis- 
ters in its rise, and labored successfully for its 
gathering ; but they were carried away and lost 
in that whirlwind of argument, based upon the 
general syllogism, thatas the Divine illumination 
is sufficient for man’s salvation, all written dis- 
cipline is unnecessary. I believe they never re- 
turned to the society. But the amiable and pious 


Thomas Ellwood, who also was ensnared by this | 


deceptive doctrine, saw his error in time to make 
his escape. If we award sincerity to the estimable 
and otherwise clear sighted Ellwood, even when 
his religious vision was much obscured, I think 
we are justified in awarding the same to very 
many, who, like him, may have missed their way: 

In the infancy of our society, when every epi- 
thet of vituperation was showered upon Friends, 
and when they were one another’s companions 
in jails and dungeons, they were very tender 
of each other ; and though they labored earnestly 
for the restoration of the erring, disownment was 
a prerogative rarely exercised by them. They 
relied more upon the persuasive influence of kind 
entreaty, than the threatening attribute of disown- 
ment. The celerity and freedom with which in- 
dividuals and bodies have been separated from 
membership during the last twenty-five ycars, 
was unknown to our early Friends. 

I would that our members who are active in 
the administration of discipline were thoroughly 
conversant with that part of our history, which is 
connected with disciplinary proceedings. O! that 
we were wise ; that we would consider these 
things, that we would think of our latter end as 
a people, before it be too late. It is but a few 





have no reason to doubt, that similar results will 
be produced, and that the several separate as- 
sociations under our name; will continue to divide 
and subdivide, till, like salt thinly scattered over 
the ground, we shall dissolve and cease to be 
knowy as a people. 

The several principal divisions of society have 
travelled sufficiently in this path to be assured 
that no satisfactory result is to be obtained there- 
by. I believe not a few members of the several 
sections into which Friends are divided ; in re- 
trospecting past occurrences, are now willing to 
admit, that the particular section of which them- 
selves are members have committed some impor- 
tant errors If the excissory measures alluded 
to, have produced their share of the present dis- 
astrous condition of society, let us pursue a more 
conciliatory course. As the past could scarcely 
be made worse, so a change of procedure in future 
can hardly be otherwise than for the better. 

In reflecting upon these things, I have been 
especially solicitous that a patient and forbearing 
course may be pursued towards those who have 
withdrawn and instituted separate associations. 


If kind measures prevail, no doubt many in the 
| course of time will experience disappointment in 
| their new position, and may be won back to mem- 


bership with us. But if their feelings are chafed 


' as they will necessarily be by the procedure con- 


nected with disownment, they and their children 
will be lost to society ; and as the elements of their 
organization do not promise much permanency, 
their children being lost to us will probably be 
| gathered by other religious societies. 
The same remarks are intended as applicable 
' to those who have yiclded to the bewildering in- 
| fluence of what are erroncously called spiritual 
communications. However we may regret these 
delusions, we cannot reclaim them by disownment. 
Time and their own experience will accomplish 
much, and if Friends will patiently endure the 
| weakness of those whose minds are under a cloud, 
Ihave no doubt this wave of error will sweep 
| over leaving but few traces behind. The best 
‘evidence of our own religious strength, is our 
ability to bear with patience, the infirmities of 
the weak and erring. 
In the course of the foregoing remarks I have 
had occasion to advert to the disciplinary pro- 
ecedings of eatly Friends. The records to which 





years since all the Friends on this continent, and | I have had access, indicate that for one hundred 
in England and Ireland were a united people. | years from the rise of our society, disownments 
We are now divided into five or six societies, each ‘were of very rare occurrence. But though dis- 
insisting that its own proceedings are in accord- | ownments were rare, it was not in consequence 
ance with the pointings of truth. It appears to | of a relaxation of religious care on the part of 
me that an appropriate consideration of this sub-! society : but Friends in those days practically 
ject might induce feelings of deep humiliation, | carried out the doctrine that the cause of truth 
and inspire the query, “ Have I had any par-, is to be advanced by kind, patient and persevering 
ticipation, either directly or indirectly, in the} labor, rather than by disownments. If this great 
causation of these things? Isit I? Is it I?” | disciplinary principle had been steadily acted upon, 
If the measures pursued in future be similar to| during the last quarter of a century, there is rea- 
those practised in the past twenty-five years, we | son to believe, the gencral aspect of society would 
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have been much more encouraging than it now 
is : and we should have been spared many of those 
intestinal struggles, that have caused the general 
body of Friends to reel to and fro, and vascillate 
like the unstable elements. 

It is important that our disciplinary move- 
ments be imbued with the forbearing spirit of 
the great author of the Christian religion, who 
prefered that tares should grow, rather than the 
wheat should be destroyed : and if we dwell in 
the same patient, forbearing, and forgiving -pirit 
manifested by him, I trust many of those causes 
that now annoy and exercise us, will pass away, 
and be remembered no more ; or if remembered 
at all, they will be regarded but as the cloud of 
other years : a cloud perhaps followed by a rain- 
bow beaming forth the promise of happier and 
more prosperous days. PF. 


Matinecock, Long Island, 1 mo. 23,1854. 


ALL SORTS OF MINDS. 


There is a strong disposition in men of opposite 
minds to despise each other. A grave man can- 
not conceive what is the use of wit in society ; a | 
person who takes a strong common sense view of | 

. ° : | 
the subject, is for pushing out by the head and 
shoulders an ingenious theorist, who catches at 
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very fitly particular in this fear, which makes up 
so great a part of that holiness, that it is often 
inscripture named for it all. 

“Solomon calls it the beginning or the top of 
wisdom, Prov. xv. 33: the word signifies both, 
and it is both. The beginning of it, is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, and the progress and increase of 
it, is the increase of wisdom. That hardy rash- 
ness which many account valor, is the companion 
of ignorance ; and of all rashness, boldness to sin 
is the most witless and foolish. There is in this, 
as in all fear, an apprehension of an evil whereof 
weare in danger. The evil is sin, and the dis- 
pleasure of God the punishment following on 
sin. The godly man judgeth wisely, as the truth 
is, that sin is the greatest of evils, and the cause 


' of all other evils; it is a transgression of the just 


law of God, and soa provocation of his just anger, 
and the cause of those punishments temporal, 


ee and eternal, which he inflicts. And, 
t 


en, considering how mighty he is to punish, 
g gaty P 


considering both the power and the reach of his 


hand, that it is most heavy and unavoidable, all 
these things may and should secure to the work- 
ings of this fear.’’—Leighton. 


THE WHITE LAMB. 


the slightest and faintest analogies; and another! Little Samuel K was the child of pious 
man, who scents the ridiculous from afar, will | parents in a respectable station of life, his father 
hold no commerce with him who tests exquisitely | keeping an ironmonger’s store. He was born in 
the feelings of the heart, and is alive to nothing | 1774, and_from his earliest infancy, together with 
else; whereas talent is talent, and mind is mind, | his brothers and sisters, was trained up in the 
in all its branches. Wit gives to life one of its | nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

best flavors, common sense leads to immediate! When Samuel was about seven years old, he 
action, and gives society its daily motion; large | was once left in charge of the shop. A man 
and comprehensive views, its annual rotation; passed by, erying—* Little Lambs, all white and 
ridicule chastises folly and imprudence, and keeps | clean, at one penny each !’ In his desire to 
men in their proper sphere ; subtlety seizes hold | possess one of the lambs, little Samuel forgot that 
of the fine threads of truth ; analogy darts away | the eye of God was upon him, and taking a pen- 
in the most sublime discoveries; feeling paints| ny from the till, he ran out and bought one. 
all the exquisite passions of man’s soul, and re-| His mother, when she afterwards saw his pur- 
wards him by a thousand inward visitations for | chase, asked him how he came by the money ; he 
the sorrows that come from without. God made | evaded the question with something like a lie. 


it all! It is all good! We must despise no sort of 

talent ; they have all their separate duties and 

uses ; all the happiness of man for their object ; 

they all improve exalt, and gladden life —Sid-| 
ney Smith. 


GODLY FEAR. 


“ No wonder, then, that the Apostle, having | 
stirred up his Christian brethren, whatsoever be | 
their estate in the world, to seek to be rich in those | 
jewels of faith, and hope, and love, and spiritual 


In God’s sight it was a lie, for he kept back the 
truth. 

The lamb was piaced on the chimney shelf, and 
much admired by all. And now, dear children, 
do you think Samuel washappy? Ohno. He 
says, “The lamb became a source of deep sor- 
row to me. I constantly thought I heard the 
words, ‘Thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not lie,’ 
sounding in my hears. Sin and darkness over- 
came my soul, and in great grief I went to a hay- 
loft, and there prayed and pleaded for-mercy and 
pardon. I asked for mercy for Jesus’s sake. 


joy, and then, considering that they travel among! With joy I left the loft, believing the text, ‘ Thy 
a world of thieves and robbers,—no wonder, I say | sins, that are many, are forgiven thee.’ I went 
that he adds this, that he advises them to give | to my mother, told her what I had done, sought 
those their jewels in custody, under God, to this| her forgiveness, and burnt the lamb, while she 
trusty and-watchful grace of godly fear; and| wept over her young penitent.”—Churchman’s 
having earnestly exhorted them to holiness, he is! Monthly Penny Mag. 
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** MOVING BEFORE THE BODY.” 
There is a pure inspeaking voice and competent to 
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teach, 

Whose counsels if thou wisely heed, thy inmost need 
will reach ! 

There is a light—observe it well—no ignis fatuus 
ray— 





Mistake it not—it came from heaven, and shows thy 
heavenward way! 

And yet when light beside is given, and duty’s course 
is clear, 

And selfishness alone creates what obstacles appear, 

By seeking miracles to teach what was already known, 

Or waiting further light, where want of faith’s obedi- 
ence shown. 

?T were weak, presumptuous, vain, to seek a special 
reyelation 

To show what stands in bold relief, and comts thy 
observation. 

O bring not thou in disrepute the doctrines we revere, 

By pleading them for selfish sloth, mere pretexts in- 
sincere! 













































































There’s deference due to those who long have walked 
in Wisdom’s ways, 

Whose feet are beauteous in those courts, whose en- 

pig? trance gates are praise ; 

But if on man too much thou lean,—pierced by the 
broken reed— 

The Lord may take away thy staff* in thy extremest 
need. 












































With reverence view the Church, and own with awe 
its holy Head, 

Its councils never 
counsels led! 

Wholesome and binding its decrees forth in His power 
when given; 

What thus is bound or loosed on earth is bound or 
loosed in heaven. 

But take not for the Church’s voice their dictum, 
whose example 

Was money-changers of old time or venders in the 








yet have erred, when He those 
















































































temple ; 
Nor with the mystic body that associate mass con- 
B:, found, 
me: Who, on a catalogue enrolled, by common rules are 
' bound. 
The body owned by Christ the Head, in Him alive 
remaineth, 





A Church composed of names enrolled, some halt and 
blind retaineth. 











porches, 

Poy It may be thou wilt miss the Voice which speaketh to 
. the churches, 

Accountability to God must ever be direct— 

It is not through the medium of society or sect. 





























Summon up the ghost of Luther, with Melancthon at 
his side! 

The Waldenses, who, for the Truth their Church re- 
jected, died— 

And Fox—from the blind leaders of the blind who 
nobly turned— 

From the true and living Witness the way of life who 
learned— 

And Woolman, who in gentleness pursued the narrow 





























way 
Nor for the fellowship of man, nor for the Church 
could stay, 
Who — the bondman’s burden upon his prayerful 
eart 
Till in his exercise of soul the Church at length bore 
part ;— 






























* Isaivh iii. 1. 


And if supinely thou shouldst lie at earthly temples? | 
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Ask these if Truth would dictate that you close your 
eyes on light, ; 

Till a great unwieldly body can perceive the true and 
tight! 


Beware the enthusiast’s ultra zeal! unbidden haste 
beware! 

In overweening confidence may lie thy fatal snare. — 

But kt not bonds of sect keep back thy spirit from its 


goal, 

Restrain thy feet from duty’s path and manacle thy 
soul! 

Reposing on thy Church’s breast, forget not those who 
dwell 

In slavery’s shades and look to thee their tale of woe 
to tell! 

By word and deed continuous plead the outraged bond- 
man’s cause, 

Nor implicate thyself in wrong for profit or applause. 


Bind to thy heart the principles of thy most holy faith! 
Swerve not from them in fortune’s beam or persecu- 
tion’s wrath! : 
Bring all thy actions to the test of duty and of right— 
Let all thy steppings, day by day, be taken in the 
light, 
But fail not, when thy course is clear advancing steps 
to make, 
Because a body too supine unreal rest may take. 
| Had Luther waited for the Pope and all his priests to 
own 
|The truths which burned within his breast, where 
| then were Luther’s crown ? 
| He who would act a faithful part the path of some 
must cross: 
| Had Woolman waited for the Church, the Church had 
suffered loss! a 
| But moving in the light of Truth, the enlightening in- 
fluence spread,— 
| The sluggish body followed on, where faithful ones 


had led. 

| They waited for the opening way—but when the way 
was clear, 

| They pressed right onward steadily in meek yet bold 
career. 


, Brave pioneers, like Joshua and old Jephunneh’s son, 
| Exploring realms of principle, to them by faith made 
known, 
And walking blameless in those paths they ventured 
to explore, 
Abundant fruit like Eshcol’s grapes back to the camp 
they bore. 


Press on thy individual course of duty and of love, 
| With conscience pure—atter, before, or with the body 
| move! , 
Act not from whim, caprice—but well persuaded in 
thy mind— 
| Nor harbor one ungenerous thought toward those who 
wait behind. W.SLA 





He that truly loves God, thinks himself bless- 
ed in the opportunity of doing work, as well as 
in receiving wages. 





When one would bring a person from any 
propensity, which is, or we think is a fault, the 
greatest care should be taken that they may not 
imagine we take pleasure in opposing them. We 
ought rather to assure them, that we cannot find 
in ourselves the power of approving what they 
do, and endeavor to win them by endcarments, 
and not endeavor to control them by authority. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, There has also been unseasonable weather in 
THE WEATHER. France this month, accompanied with snow! 
From 1835 inclusive up to and including the| 18th.—Destructive hailstorm in Marshville, 
year 1853. Centre County, Pa. “ Hailstones the size of 
(Continued from page 751.) large hickory nuts, entirely destroying the grain 
Fourth Month. = -_ ; young — — — 
2d.—The following newspaper item of to-day posting the bum coer oe Sem the coe 
sheen Gee tant Whes hte went, oe branches. Many houses and barns were blown 
E Black ae nahi Gestenall. tee days ago down, others unroofed, &c. &c. ; in fact many 
‘ , , : ; : ; 
there fell a yellow rain, and since that black a aa selent, boning: tat ee 
snow has fallen at Walpole, N. H. The yellow The storm extended about half a mile in width. 
= . me f fe he —— he ee by 29th.—A very severe drought has prevailed 
eran +t OW hat a "a rs ; oo - = in Georgia for six weeks past, also over a large 
black. hoonn et home . _ a portion of South Carolina and Florida; said to 
34.—Col a vate mingled with a little en be unprecedented for the season of the year. 
10th Frost i oe — Near Augusta, it is stated, that forest trees are 
.—Frost in the night out of town. dying from its effects 
Lp sae, heavy showers, with thunder! “eras papers of the 17th inst. record a series 
and lightning and some hail ; tremenduous blow. of violent hail storms. “It is said, that in 
— — : f the = of = ry an ao | Washington County the stones were as large as 
eet 104 araguetes. h-odlengy + vdeeglpettne 4 goose eggs, and covered the ground to the depth 
three houses in Vine near Front, blew off and | (oa foot !” 
ae ae id te ape oth : 31st.—Different accounts of the temperature 
Sa ae ar ee ee ee a Gane vary from each other more than 
22d.—This evening & severe storm occurred, usual. One gives it as “ 65.33, which is about 
accompanied with thunder, lightning and hail. |», degrees above the average temperature of 
The hail stones in some places measured an inch | 1, same month last year, and nearly three de- 
and a half in circumference, and occasioned con-| ,.45 above the average sen of wen sen? 
siderable damage. At Mackenzie’s Green House, g neler Ge, % a hese heen fans degree 
corner of Schuylkill 5th and Spruce streets, it| 4 0. the average for many years ;” while the 
rs = upwards of a thousand panes of glass were memoranda from which this review is compiled 
roken ! on 
80th.—Upon referring to our record of last | 8° . last year about 63 degrees, and the present 
oa a be = = another increase gs bent As an evidence of the increasing business of 
a a6 den ° a 1853. anal cheat of 1852, | our city, it may be well to record that during 
: ae 3 : - f , <a - * the present month, there arrived at some fifteen 
ro Cue present year OF ailment © Cogrecs. | of our principal hotels fifteen thousand strangers ! 
1as also been about three degrees warmer than | Highest temperature during the month, per 
the average temperature for the Fourth month. Penna. Hospital, 87 deg. ; lowest temp 46 de 
Rain this month, per Penna. Hosp., 3.83 nm. | pain 5.17 inches : - e 
lia ” o : . 
— a i. a deg. But, to return to the weather. The following 
owest . items, published on or about the 14th inst., at a 
Fifth Month. time when many persons were grumbling about 
6th.—To many a memorable day: Terrible| the cold weather for the season, are of especial 
accident on the New York and New Haven Rail- | interest as reminiscences, and are well worth 
road ; between 45 and 50 persons killed, and a| preserving. 
mathe <a a occurred at New Se ee 
Castle, Lawrence Co., Pa., but no damage appears To the Editor of the Pennsylvania Inquirer : 


to have been done. In the Gazette office of that} Dear Sir :—The talk so rife “ about town” 
place, every thing was so tossed about that all|at this time, concerning the “ unprecedented 
work was suspended. One is also reported to| weather,” change of climate, &c., has induced 
have taken place on the 2d inst., at Lewisburg, | an examination of some curious MS. memoranda 
Va, and “ The Era,” published at that place, | of bygone days, and a collection of old almanacs, 
states, that in “one instance earthenware was|in my possession. The partial result of these 
thrown from its place on an upper shelf, in a| researches I have ventured to submit to you 
store, to the floor.” Itis also stated to have | herewith. 


been felt at Washington, D. C., and Wheeling} There is, perhaps, no subject “within the. 


and Lynchburg, Va. memory of man,” less reliable than the recollec- 
9th.—Great snow storm in England; so deep| tion of facts in relation to the weather. This 
as to delay the railway trains several hours. | discrepancy, however, may readily be accounted 
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for in a busy community like ours, where the{ was almost exactly similar to this (referred to 
impression made on the senses by the “hottest | above.) (See Am. Phil. Soc. Trans. where no- 
night”—“ the bitterest cold day’—‘ever re-| ticed by Dr. Mitchell.’’) 
membered, is as evanescent as such phenomena| The following table, showing the temperature 
are “few and far between ;” and if existing for | of the first eleven days in the month of May 
a@ moment in the memory, only so because in | from 1791 to 1800, is compiled from “ Poulson’s 
contrast with the weather of yesterday, which | Town and Country Almanac.” In the edition 
indeed would otherwise have passed without | for the year 1793 the publisher says: “TI have 
making any special impression. | given the state of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 
But, seriously, Mr. Editor, after considering | history of the weather as it really was in each 
recorded data, aided by some years of observa-| day in the year 1791. The necessity of pub‘ish- 
tion and experience, I am inclined to the belief, | ing the Almanac before the expiration of the 
and I think comparison will prove from cycles of | year 1792, prevents my giving it for that year, 
years, that our climate has undergone very little | In future, the register shall be regularly in- 
changes either in mean temperature or the gene-! serted.”’ 
ral character of the weather since the days when 





3 Binisinhinninininks 

the charter of Pennsylvania was granted by} Temperature 13/8/38 8/8 £8\3|3 3/53 
Charles I. to William Penn, in 1681. in May. | se ae we at ae el od | oe! ed S 
° Waa sa 2) st) Bp = 

I read in a MS. letter, before me, from a gen- | ijsisis | eees\esi5s 
tleman in this city to a friend in Europe, dated |; ———— ——|--|-— -|-|-_-|— 


; mo. GW "lw he | Firsts 77,7469 80.66 60 76.82|53,76| 79 
Se eee ee er, 70,63)73 82163 69 63,78|65,58] 73 
: h’s spring [weather]; | Third, (59 54/63 81,66 70 55,80/52)70| 66 
and sometimes the transition from winter to | Fourth, 74.71 80 86.72 7672.83,55'55| 70 
summer is in a day, as in 1749, from the end of | Fifth, (67 68.56 75,72 70 6981/65,60| 7 
dirty cold weather, till the peach trees were in | se * ae be ad spe — = 
e " amen a . . | Seven ty jz “ 5 8 < 5 | 
eee ons _ a and on thence vt Eighth, 170 66 78 64188 61 60/74/5863) 73 
; ee ee ee eee (7272.79 75|78 53 61)73|65|62| 66 
April proves wet or dry, so does May generally.” | Tenth, (7681/71 77|66 59,74|67\82 61 70 
Yours truly, Puito Puta. Eleventh, 84 83,75 81/79 73 79}62)63 “ 13 





May 9th, 1853. ean temperature of | 


s first 11 days in) | | | 
Memoranda of the Weather. May— 71'68,68 69|75 64 67|73'67|76. 


« PHILADELPHIA, May 9th, 1803.—The wea- The time of day at which the temperature was 
ther for these eight days has been cold and bois- | noted was 2h. P. M., in the years 1791 and 
terous for the season ; on Saturday morning, the | 1792; and afterwards at 3h. P.M. 
7th, was sharp frost, and ice the thickness of a} Fractional parts of degrees have been omitted. 
dollar, and during the night of Saturday and 
Sunday there was a fall of snow, with rain, which 
did considerable damage to the vegetable world. 


The Lombard poplars in the streets and gardens | Tn looking over a volume of the Port Folio for 
of the city were generally injured, the weight of | the year 1818, I find the following, which might 
snow which adhered to the leaves and branches, | be published at this time for people to “ look 
in some instances bore down the whole tree, and | out,’* as the old Almanacs used to say, “ for snow 
in most others it stripped them of their tops and | about these days.” 

principal branches. he oldest person does not “During the whole of Saturday, the 16th of 
recollect a snow in May, excepting in the year | May, and the following day, a cold northeast 
1771 or 1772, which destroyed the greater part | wind prevailed, a part of the time blowing a 
of the early fruit.” perfect gale, accompanied withxsmuch rain. It 

In a note, it is written—‘“ The snow began to | is remarkable, considering the advanced state of 
fall about three o’clock in the morning, (Satur- | the season, that on Saturday the rain was occa- 
day) and left off about 7 o’clock,” (Sunday.) sionally intermixed with snow. About seventeen 

“PHILADELPHIA, May 31,1803.—This month | or eighteen year since we witnessed a fall of 
(May) has been the coldest and wettest that has | snow in this city on the eiyhth of May, which 
ever been experienced by the oldest person living. | was considered as very extraordinary. But snow 
Easterly winds have been gencral for these six | on the 16th of May is, so far as our information 
weeks past.” extends, without example.” 

“In New York on the 4th of May, 1774,a| The snow referred to above as falling on the 
snow storm was experienced in this and the|8th of May was, I think, in 1803, and was six 
nieghboring States, and in the Jerseys, that|or eight inches deep. Trees generally being in 
commenced also in the latter part of the nights, | full leaf, sad havoc was made amongst them, es- 
and continued the most part of the forenoon. | pecially among the Lombardy Poplars, with 
The circumstance attending that phenomenon, | which our city then abounded. 


(For the Evening Bulletin.) 
SNOW STORMS IN MAY. 
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Sixth Month. 


19th.—Great fire in Louisville ; loss said to be 
one million of dollars. a 

21st, 22d, 23d.—Intensely hot. Deaths in 
Philadelphia, during these three days, from the 


INTE 





excessive heat, 19 or 20; in New York from the | 


same cause, said to be 40!! 

The following items will give some idea of the 
preference the former city has over the latter, 
where health is made a matter of importance. 
The first item possesses especial intercst. 


City Mortatity.—The following is a sum- 
mary of the mortality in various cities, with the 
proportion of deaths to their respective popula- 
tions, for the week ending on the 11th inst: 


Ratio of deaths 


Deaths. Population, 
40) 1 to 2608 


Philadelphia, 153 409,000 


New York, 320 515,000 1 to 1609 
Baltimore, 93 169,000 1 to. 1817 
Boston, 69 139,000 1 to 2014 
New Orleans, 142 120,000 
Brooklyn, 54 97,000 
Charleston, 16 43,000 1 to 2687 


City Mortatity.—The following is a table 
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however, that their introduction will render this 
review too voluminous; but as the compiler is 
aware that they are sometimes preserved for fu- 
ture reference, he considers the statistics are 
rendered much more complete by their addition. 

The Editor of the Inquirer, in introducing the 
Monthly Review of P. S., states : 

“It will be seen, that according to an authen- 
tic record, the mean temperature of the month 
of June was greater twice within the last sixty- 
four years, yet it is believed that at no time 
within that period and during that month, has 
there been such a continued succession of very 
|warm days. On the 22d, the thermometer rose 
to 97 deg. at 2 P.M. On the two preceding 
\days, the 20th and 21st, it rose to 96 deg. at 
the same hour; and on the 80th it also rose to 
96 deg. The hottest period, therefore, was upon 
the 22d of June. Our correspondent states that 
the whole summer, generally speaking, rarely 


l to 845' furnishes more than ten days in which the mer- 
1 to 1796 jetry rises to 30 deg., and yet the first summer 





month this year has furnished that amount of 
| heat.” 


To be concluded next week. 


of the comparative mortality in the four princi- 


pal cities during the week ending the 25th inst : 


Balt. Philad. N. York. Boston. 
Cholera Infantum, 8 16 48 0 
Cholera Morbus, 0 2 + 1 
Consumption, 10 23 53 8 
Convulsions, 9 16 51 5 
Dysentery, 15 20 15 1 
Diarrbeea, 1 6 28 0 
Fevers, + 18 26 9 
Other diseases, 77 150 333 40 
Total, 125 251 561 61 


Previous week, 99 142 3829 55 


26th—Strong contrast to above item of 21st, | of age. 


22d and 23. Frost in East Stafford, Conn. I 


has been appropriately designated as “a cool 


place.” 





VARIETIES. 


Facts 1n Human Lire.—The whole number of 
languages spoken in the world, amounts to 3064— 
587 in Europe, 396 in Asia, 276 ir. Africa, 1264 in 

erica. The inhabitants of the globe profess 
more than 1,000 different religions. The number 
of men is about equal te the number of women.— 
The average of human life is about 33 years. One 
quarter die previous to the age of seven years; one 
half before reaching 17: and those who pass this 
age enjoy a facility refused to one-half the human 
species. Of every 1,000 persons only one reaches 
100 years of life; ofevery 100 only 6 reach the age of 
65; and not more than one in 600 lives to 80 years 
There are on earth 1,000,000,000 inhabi- 
f | tants ; and of these 333,333,333 die every year, 
91,334 every day, 3,730 every hour, and 60 every 
minute or one every second. These losses are about 
balanced by an equal numberof births. The married 


2th.—Extensive fire in Baltimore ; destroy-! are longer lived than the single, and above all those 


ing, amongst other buildings, Fell’s Point Mar- 


ket house. 


who observe a sober and industrious conduct. Tall 
men live longer than short ones. Women have 





30th.—The Yellow Fever has made its appear- | more chances of life in their favor previous to being 


ance at New Orleans. 
death occurred from it ; during this month up t 
25th inst., 20, making a total thus far of 22. 


On the 28th ult. the first fifty years of age than men have, but fewer after- 


wards, The number of marriages is in proportion 
a 76 to every 1,000 individuals. Marriages are 
more frequent after the equinoxes: that is during 


0 


Overcast early, then clear and very hot till 5| the months of June and December. Those born in 
P. M., when appearances threatened a terrible the spring are generally more robust than otheis— 


st ich ve itself i light shower ac- 
orm, which vented itself in a sligh * eee by diy.--aalh batten 
however, a hurricane in Chester County. A 


companied with a tremendous blow. 


Births and deaths are more frequent by night than 


TRANSPLANTING TreEs.— We find in the Utica 


heavy stone barn was entirely demolished, and Gazelte, facts showing that it is not necessary to 
some of its large timbers carried 60 or 70 yards. select small trees for transplanting, in order to en- 


Also very severe in Downingtown; destroyin 
fruit and forest trees, &c. 


The intensely hot weather of this month has | 


isure their growth. Large trees may be as success- 
S| fully planted as small ones. The mode and result 
|of an experiment, made by Messrs. Pomeroy and 


| Datton, of Utica, are thus given:—Those gentlemen 


given rise to many newspaper paragraphs, a few transplanted trees, comprising maples, elms, beech, 


of which are here inserted; not without fears, &c., some thirty feet in height, which were trans- 
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lanted without being shorn of any of their branches. 
The process of removal was as follows'—In the fall, 
before the frost, a trench was dug around the trees 
selected, from ten to fifteen feet in diameter, and the 
roots severed. In the winter, when the ground had 
become solid from freezing, the trees were pulled 
out by the aid of oxen, and levers, with the mass of 
earth firmly attached to the roots. They were then 
ennuneeed erect on a strong sled, built for the pur- 
pose, and set out. 

These trees grew in open land, a mile and a half 
from the city. They put on their foliage last spring 
as if wholly unconscious that they were not still in 
their native soil, and the enterprising gentlemen 
who undertook this unusual course are rewarded 
with shade trees which by the old practice it would 
have required twenty years to produce. 

This old and well known plan of transplanting 
should always be pursued, by those who build their 
houses on exposed situations, unprotected by stand- 
ing trees. 


Castor O11 Canpies.—Candles made from the 
oil extracted from the Castor bean, have been brought 
into use at Alton, Illinois. They give a more bri>- 
liant light than the sperm candles, while they can 
be afforded at half the cost. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


From Evrore. —The Cunard steamer Africa, froin 
Liverpool, with dates to Saturday, the 28th ult., ar- 
rived this evening. 

The ship Antarctic had arrived at Liverpool, 
passengers rescued from the 


having on board the 
San Francisco. 

A splendid new iron emigrant ship, called the 
Tayleur, from Liverpool, having sailed on the 19th 
of January, for Melbourne, struck a rock in Dublin 
Bay, and sunk immediately, by which 400 lives 
were lost. 

Another famine is threatened in Ireland. Provi- 
sions are enormously high, and prices are still going 
upwards. In some parts of Limerick, the people 
are suffering deplorably for want of food. 

The Czar still continued to act evasively in regard 
to the last proposition made to him. His final revly 
was not expected to arrive until the middle of Fev- 
ruary. He has appointed Count Orliff to visit tbe 
four courts and explain confidentially the terns on 
which he will treat. 

The Russians at the last accounts were making 
preparations to attack Kalafat. 

Skirmishes are reported to have taken place be- 
tween the Turkish forces under Omar Pacha and 
the Russians. Nothing decisive, however, was 
known in regard to the affair. 

The allied fleets were on their way to Varna, on 
the Turkish coast. 

The Russian fleet was off Azoff. 

Austria has hastily ordered 40,000 troops into 
Hungary. 


PartapeLpuia Markets :—Flour and Meal.-The 
market for Flour is firmer, with little inquiry for 
export. Some holders ask $8 75, while others would 
accept $8 62. There is a steady demand for city 
consumption within the range of $8 75 and $9 25, 
for common and extra brands. Rye Flour is held 
at $5 75, and $6, and 1000 barrels Corn Meal to ar- 
rive within thirty days sold at $4 12} per barrel. 
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Grain.—Wheat is in litile demand- Sales of 
Pennsylvania, Lancaster county white cold at $2 05. 
Last sales of Rye at $1.05. Corn is firm with sales 
at 93 and 94 cents, for new yellow. Oats, are 
scarce. Last Sales of Southern at 47 and 474 cts. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 
.This Institution, which has been successfully 
coducted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first ses- 
sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
usual branches of a thorough English education will be 
taught, together with the French language and Draw- 
ing. A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 
tific subjects, will be delivered during the term, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 
per session of tweenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
French and Drawing, each $5 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal, Ercil- 
doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal, 
Second mo. 11th, 1854.—3m. 


FRIENDS’ 
CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
S$. E. Corner of Eighth and Arch Streets, 
Has constantly on hand 
DRY GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 
Selected expressly to suit the wants of Friends and 


plain persons generally. 
PRICES LOW. 





Ist mo. 21—tf. 


DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—Situ-. 
LX ated on the Bristol Turnpike, 13 miles from Phila- 
deiphia, and half a mile from Cornwall’s depot, where 
all the trains passing from New York or Philadelphia 
stop. Consisting of a large and commodious STONE 
HOUSE, with all necessary out-buildings, in good 
order, and Four Acres of Land, well planted with 
Apple, Cherry, Plum, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, 
making it desirable for a private residence or a board- 
ng establishment. Persons wishing to purchase are 
invited to visit the premises, as it will be sold cheap. 
GEORGE A. NEWBOLD. 
12th mo. 27th, 1853. 
ALUABLE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS. 
A new Life of Elizabeth Fry, by S. Corder. 
Select Memoirs of Port Royal. 
Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
Letters, &c., of Sarah Grubb, (late Lynes). 
Journal of Margaret Woods. 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones. 
Memorials of Friends, by S. Corder. 
Life of William and Alice Ellis. 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. 
Life of William Allen. 
Gurney’s Hymns. 
Memoirs of Maria Fox. 
Barclay’s Letters. 
Herschell’s Visit to my Fatherland. 
Also, a great variety of Books for Children. 
Published and for Sale by HENRY LONGSTRETH, 


Cheap School Book Depository, 317 Market St. 
12th mo. 27, 1853. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant ab. 4th st. 





